Union of South Africa 


Few other nations today face a domestic problem as 
acute as that of South Africa. Here, side by side, live 
five widely different groups of people—Africans, 
Coloreds of mixed origin, Asiatics, and two types of 
Europeans—each of which is bound by its own cus- 
toms, codes, and ideals. Unfortunately, many of these 
conflict, and many of them have bred profound dis- 
trust and hatred of one group for another. Whether 
the South Africans will be able to maintain their 
present way of life in spite of mounting tensions, 
whether they will succumb to their fears and founder 
in the chaos of civil war, or whether they will devise 
a new system capable of reconciling the current con- 
flicts, is a question of compelling interest to millions 
of people throughout the world. 

To grasp the nature and scope of these difficulties, 
we must dig into their past as well as study their en- 
vironmental setting; for not a few of them are rooted 
in the struggles of the nation’s formative years. 

Ever since Vasco da Gama discovered the all-water 
route to India in 1497, South Africa has been a meet- 
ing ground of diverse peoples—sometimes in peace, 
more often in strife. The first permanent settlers were 
Dutch, whom the Dutch East India Company sent out 
in 1652 to found a revictualing station at the Cape. A 
few years later some Germans and French Huguenots 
joined them. ‘The descendants of these early pioneers 


and of later Dutch arrivals are the Afrikaners of today. 

For more than 150 years the Dutch had the country 
more or less to themselves, except for the indigenous 
Bushmen and Hottentots (most of whom they killed 
off or enslaved) and the Malays and Bantus whom 
they brought in, also as slaves. The South African 
Coloreds are the descendants of mixed unions among 
these various peoples. 

Disliking the rule of the East India Company, a 
goodly number of Dutch farmers trekked inland. 
Here they lived isolated and lonely lives and de- 
veloped the hardy individualism of the frontiersman. 
They lost touch with Holland and came to think of 
this new land as their own; even their language 
gradually changed into what is now Afrikaans. 

As they moved farther north, they met the south- 
ward-migrating Bantu tribes; each group resenting 
the other, a ceaseless and bloody warfare began be- 
tween them. The Dutch came to believe that it was 
their mission to subjugate the black man and make 
him a slave or a servant, a feeling that has endured to 
this day. 

The first British settlers to arrive in the Cape, after 
Britain had taken it over in the early 1800's, brought 
with them the new ideas of democracy and equality 
that were then being preached in Europe, ideas that 
few Afrikaners had heard of, and fewer liked. When 
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the British freed all slaves and restricted homestead- 
ing in the Cape, more than five thousand Afrikaners, 
or Boers (meaning “farmers” in Dutch), set out (1836) 
on the Great Trek into the wilderness to the north- 
east to seek new land and freedom from foreign rule. 

The voortrekkers had no easy time of it over much 
of their journey. The farther they went, the more they 
were harassed by marauding Bantu tribes, par- 
ticularly the warlike Zulus. Some of the trekkers 
eventually reached Natal and settled there; most of 
them went on to the open grasslands of the High Veld 
beyond the Orange and Vaal Rivers. But it was only 
after they had defeated the Zulus in the Battle of 
Blood River (in 1838) that they could maintain a sem- 
blance of independence from British rule. They 
founded three Boer republics, Natalia (which they 
quickly lost to the British), the Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State; they set up their own government 
and made their own laws, which did not include equal 
rights for the Bantus, or Africans, as they are now 
called. 

The discovery of diamonds on the present site of 
Kimberley in 1867 touched off renewed explosions 
between Boer and British, for the British annexed the 
region in spite of Boer opposition. Some 20 years 
later, when gold was discovered at Johannesburg, well 
within the borders of the Transvaal, British miners 
and fortune hunters of every description flocked in, 
disrupting the quiet, patriarchal life of the Boers. 
Riches so easily acquired went against the grain 
among the Bible-reading Boers; however, many a 
High Veld farmer managed to quell his conscience 
enough to make handsome profits by selling land to 
prospectors or hauling equipment over the 300-mile 
road from the railhead at Kimberley. They also did 
not hesitate to exploit the miners by such means as 
the dynamite monopoly, and taxes, while at the same 
time refusing to allow them to vote. Jameson’s raid 
of 1896, a premature attempt to take over the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal, consolidated an alliance be- 
tween that country and the Orange Free State and led 
directly to the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902, a war as 
bitterly fought as the American Civil War. 

The immediate issues were more or less settled by 
the victory of the British, the creation of four 
provinces under British rule, two of them (Transvaal 
and Orange Free State) former Boer republics, and 
two of them (Natal and Cape of Good Hope) former 
British colonies, and finally, in 1910, the fusion of all 
four in the Union of South Africa, which has become 


an independent nation, member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. British and Afrikaner were 
given equal rights under the new government; both 
English and Afrikaans became the official languages; 
two capitals were established, the legislative in Cape 
Town, the administrative in Pretoria. 

With all this, many South Africans believed that 
the old conflicts between British and Afrikaner would 
eventually disappear. But such has not been the case. 
They no longer fight about land and gold, perhaps, 
but they disagree on several matters of policy, first 
among which is the position of the non-European— 
African, Colored, and Asiatic—in the nation. 

According to the 1951 census of South Africa, out 
of a total population of 12,646,000, some 21 per cent 
are of European stock (two-thirds Afrikaner, one- 
third British,) and the overwhelming majority, some 
79 per cent, are non-Europeans (67 per cent African; 
g per cent Colored; and 3 per cent Asiatic, most of 
whom are the descendants of Indians brought in 
about go years ago to work on the sugar plantations). 
So far, the country has been governed exclusively by 
the European minority: no non-European may be 
elected to either the Parliament or the Senate. 

In the early days of European settlement, farming 
was the major source of livelihood, as well it might be 
in this land of sunny skies and a long growing season. 
About one-sixth the size of the United States, most of 
it is a high, tilted plateau which rises from 3,000 feet 
in the west to some 6,500 feet in the dissected ranges 
to the south and 10,000 feet in the Drakensberg to 
the east. Surrounding the plateau on three sides is a 
narrow coastal rim, no more than 100 miles wide in 
most places. 

Unfortunately, though the growing season is long 
and mean annual temperatures are everywhere be- 
tween 60° and 70° F. (except in the high mountains), 
nearly half of the country is too dry for crops. The 
warm winds that come in from the Indian Ocean drop 
most of their moisture upon striking the mountain 
barrier, so that Natal averages well over 40 inches of 
rain a year (falling mostly in summer), whereas on the 
High Veld the average is nearer 25 inches; westward, 
on the wide, almost treeless plateau, large areas are 
frequently drought-stricken as rainfall decreases and 
yearly variations increase. The only exception to this 
pattern is the Cape Town area, which enjoys tem- 
peratures like those of Southern California, with 
about 40 inches of rain (mostly in the winter). 

‘The crops reflect the variations in climate. Tropical 
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sugar cane, pineapples, and wattle are grown on the 
humid east coast; tobacco, alfalfa, wheat, fruits, and 
vegetables in the irrigated areas, and barley. rye, oats, 
and, above all, maize (the staple food of most Africans) 
elsewhere on the plateau; and orchards and vineyards 
predominate in the more humid parts of the Cape 
Province. Of pastoral activities, sheep raising is the 
most important. The Union ranks second only to 
Australia in the production of merino wool, a fine 
grade used for clothing, most of which comes from 


the vast semiarid and arid western half of the country. 
In the better-watered eastern uplands cattle and 
dairying are a major source of revenue. 


Although agriculture still provides a sizable por- 


tion of the nation’s income, it is far outdistanced to- 
day by mining and industry. Both have sprung up in 
the last 80 years in what may rightly be called an in- 
dustrial revolution, the first signs of which appeared 
with the discovery of diamonds and gold. 

Gold mining is now the most important single eco- 
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nomic activity in the Union. In the Transvaal alone, 
45 mines produce some 11.7 million ounces of fine 
gold a year. Two mines in the recently-discovered 
fields at Odendaalsrus are now in production; huge 
amounts of capital are being invested in 13 other 
mines in the Orange Free State; and it is estimated 
that by 1960 Free State output will equal that of the 
Transvaal today. Fortunately, the ore in these new 
mines is extremely rich; even should the older Trans- 
vaal mines be worked out by that time, South Africa 


probably will be able to maintain first place among 
the world’s gold producers. Added to this, uranium, 
extracted from the gold ore tailings, may well prove 
to be as profitable as the gold itself. At present nine 
mines in the Transvaal and six in the Orange Free 
State are building uranium extraction plants with 
money lent by the United States and Great Britain. 

Besides diamonds and gold, South Africa is the for- 
tunate possessor of several other valuable minerals, 
such as copper, manganese, and chrome ores. But 
most important from the industrial point of view are 
coal, iron, and limestone. A large proportion of 
Africa’s known supply of coal is within the Union, 
mainly in the Transvaal (Witbank, Carolina, and 
Springs) and in Natal (Newcastle), which has a fine- 
grade coking coal. Not far off (chiefly at Thabazimbi) 
are plentiful supplies of high-grade iron ore, and 
limestone is readily available from Marble Hall. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that a thriving steel in- 
dustry has grown up at Pretoria, Johannesburg, and 
other Witwatersrand centers, and at Vanderbijl Park, 
site of the most recent Iscor plant. 

Steel processing includes galvanized iron, struc- 
tural steel, drills, boilers, and railway cars; while elec- 
trical-engineering firms manufacture a wide range of 
electrical equipment needed in the mines and 
municipalities. 

At the same time, the textile industry, based largely 
on home-grown wool, has increased tenfold within 
the last few years, toa point where the Union supplies 
most of its own needs. Other rapidly growing in- 
dustries are the processing of such leading crops as 
grain, sugar, tobacco, and a variety of fruits, the pro- 
duction of wine and brandy, and the making of shoes 
and other leather goods. 
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With all its resources, such industrial expansion 
would not have been possible without a plentiful 
supply of labor. One means used to obtain it was the 
imposition of a hut or dwelling tax, which most 
Africans in the reserves were unable to pay for lack 
of cash. Tribal life was based on communal owner- 
ship and work, land being apportioned by the chief 
for individual use, surplus crops being used mostly 
for barter. Cattle, not money, constituted the princi- 
pal form of individual wealth. In order to pay the 
tax, men from almost every family were forced to 
seek work, temporarily or permanently, outside the 
tribal reserve. 

Meanwhile, under European administration, which 
eliminated tribal wars and improved health, the re- 
serve population, and that of neighboring Basutoland 
and Swaziland, increased, but the amount of land 
remained about the same. Consequent overuse, both 
for crops and for cattle, together with cultivation 
methods that promote erosion, has all but ruined 
large areas that were formerly productive. In spite of 
government efforts to teach crop rotation, soil enrich- 
ment, the limitation of herds, and erosion control, 
conditions have improved very little, perhaps because 
traditions are so slow to change. The result is that 
thousands of Africans, unable to subsist on the land, 
have flocked to the industrial centers to try to make 
a living. 

In the cities, if the African worker is single or has 
left his family at home, he ordinarily lives in a com- 
pound operated by the mine or factory. Shelter, food, 
and excellent health services are provided by the 
company; recreation in the form of tribal dancing or 


sports is encouraged. These amenities, however, do 
little to dispel the loneliness and bewilderment felt 
by the African fresh from the reserves upon facing the 
complexities of industrial life. 

If the African brings his family with him to town, 
he will probably have a hard time finding a home. 
Housing has not kept pace with the tremendous in- 
flux of workers, and the African, or any other non- 
European, must live in the “location,” a section of the 
city set aside for him. Overcrowding in these areas 
has created sprawling slums, often lacking light, sani- 
tation, and adequate schools, which have become hot- 
beds of rioting and crime. 

To add to the difficulties of the African, he is sub- 
ject to a variety of laws and regulations, which pre- 
vent him from owning land outside the reserves, pre- 
vent him from obtaining skilled jobs, and—perhaps 
the most deeply resented—restrict his freedom of 
movement. 

In the Orange Free State and the Transvaal all 
African males must have a pass to move from district 
to district. They must have one to enter or to leave 
Natal. They must have another to enter or to leave a 
reserve. And everywhere in the country they must 
have a pass to enter a proclaimed labor area. 

Africans living in the cities must have a special pass 
to be in the European area after curfew. Entry into an 
urban area requires a local permit. At all times the 
receipt for the current poll tax must be carried. Fail- 
ure to produce any of these passes or permits upon 
demand anywhere by the police means arrest and a 
fine or imprisonment. Furthermore, Africans must 
use separate buses and go to separate movies, restau- 
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